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Those who are not deaf seldom realize what deafness means; 
but we who are know how sorely it tests our sweetness, our 
patience, our cheeriness, our courage. It depends on us how we 
meet the tests, and whether they break us or make us. But if by 
our determination and high purpose they make us, we can at 
length look upon them as true friends, as the creators of those 
assets of character for which we would not exchange the 
material assets of the whole world. 

EDWARD B. NITCHIE, 
THE VOLTA REVIEW, July, 1913. 





Just so with the study of lip-reading. The student who stops 
to count the number of words he missed will never be proficient. 
He must count the words he has caught and “try to make it three 


words next time.” 


MARTHA E. BRUHN, 
THE VOLTA REVIEW, July, 1913. 





The measure of success of an educational system is the strength 
of character, the breadth of intellectual development, and the 
practical equipment for support and the production of such ex- 
cess of wealth as shall provide support during the years when fur- 


ther labor becomes impossible. 
JOHN DUTTON WRIGHT, 
THE VOLTA REVIEW, July, 1913. 
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THE PASSING OF DEAFNESS 


BY JAMES KERR LOVE, M. D., GLASGOW, SCOTLAND 


Aural-Surgeon, Glasgow Royal Infirmary; Aurist to Glasgow Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, etc.; 
Contributing Editor “The Volta Review” 


HE title of this short paper may be 

considered practical or utopian, ac- 
cording to the reader’s point of view. 
Like the poor, the deaf may always have 
been with us, although we have no proof 
that deafness is as old as poverty! Again, 
like the poor, the deaf may always be 
with us. It is this latter problem which 
I propose to discuss now. 

Must little children grow up so deaf 
that they cannot speak? Must society 
always carry the incubus of deafness, or 
rather of the deaf? It must be clear that 
by deafness I mean deaf-mutism, and by 
the deaf I mean those who become deaf 
so early in life that they cannot acquire 
speech in the ordinary way. It is for 
these that society has made special ar- 
rangements, and there is no doubt that 
the arrangements made by society have 
all the appearance of permanency. So- 
ciety has taken deafness lying down. In 
every civilized country it has built and is 
building schools and institutions, which 
are clearly not for a day, but as nearly 
as possible for all time. The directors 
of these schools and institutions accumu- 
late funds as if the deaf were expected 
not only to remain, but to increase. The 
teachers within these schools and insti- 
tutions discuss methods with an earnest- 
ness which has nothing transient about it. 

Now, these accumulations of money 
for the welfare of the deaf and the dis- 
cussions about methods of education have 





gone on for over a century. They mark 
one of the most beneficent efforts that 
has ever been made for an unfortunate 
class, and there is no more whole-hearted 
admirer of the work done in the insti- 
tutions for the deaf than the present 
writer. But I cannot accept the position 
that the deaf must always be with us—at 
least to anything like the present extent. 
I believe in the Passing of Deafness. I 
am sure that the worthiest efforts of the 
present century will be in the direction 
of prevention, and that before the end of 
it there will be few schools for the deaf 
and still fewer institutions. 


TWO CAUSES OF DEAFNESS 


Of course, the expression of a pious 
opinion like this carries no weight, and 
rightly so. The question is a scientific 
one, into the consideration of which the 
less sentiment we admit the better. It 
is not a utopia I am aiming at; it is just 
a slightly improved, a somewhat better, 
world. Nearly all deafness is due to one 
of two things — infectious disease and 
wrong marrying. We have gone a long 
way toward preventing infectious dis- 
eases, and when we go the whole way 
we will get rid of more than half of the 
deafness which causes dumbness. We 
have done nothing toward correcting 
wrong marrying, and until we do so we 
must bear much of the burden of deaf- 
ness. 
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Infectious disease and wrong marrying, 
these suggest a very simple and a very old 
classification of deafness—acquired or 
adventitious, and congenital or hereditary 
deafness. And yet the classification sug- 
gested is poor; it is worse than poor; it 
is misleading. Congenital is not the same 
as hereditary, and some of the acquired 
cases are in a sense hereditary. To pro- 
vide for all the deaf, we are compelled 
to have a third class—infantile or spo- 
radic congenital deafness—and into this 
third class we are compelled to put that 
large number of cases in which we are 
in doubt about the exact date or cause of 
the deafness, that large number in which 
deafness occurs very soon after birth. 
As knowledge advances, this middle class 
will lessen and will nearly disappear, and 
in the last analysis we will class nearly 
all the deaf as due to infectious disease 
and wrong marrying. At the same time 
we will get rid of the word congenital 
and speak of adventitious and hereditary 
as applying to nearly all the deaf. 


THE REFUGE OF THE DESTITUTE 


All lists of the causes of deafness be- 
gin with scarlet fever, measles, and men- 
ingitis; then they include other fevers; 
then they specify ear diseases, and taper 
off into falls and frights as causes of 
deafness. Now, falls and frights as 
causes of deafness are either a refuge 
of the destitute—I mean the destitute of 
knowledge—or of the affectionate. If 
a doctor uses such terms, he is using a 
refuge of the destitute; if a mother, she 
is using a refuge of the affectionate. I 
do not think the doctor is often guilty, 
and I have every sympathy with the 
mother. Back of the doctor’s mind there 
is a suspicion that some other cause must 
exist, and back of the mother’s there is 
the unwillingness to think such a terrible 
thing as deafness should be “in her fam- 
ily.” For 15 years I have been examin- 
ing workmen, many of whom have struck 
the head after falls from great heights, 
and I have hardly ever met a case of very 
great deafness on both sides as the re- 
sult. Why, then, should the fall of a 
child, with its soft, resilient head, out of 
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a perambulator or out of a bed cause 
deafness in both ears? The workman’s 
head is hard; the skull breaks easily ; con- 
cussion is much more severe than in the 
soft, rubber-like skull of the child, which 
seldom breaks, and in which concussion 
is much less. Then why should a fright 
either to the mother before the birth of 
the child, or to the child after birth, cause 
deafness in the child? 

Infectious diseases, then, cover nearly 
all cases of acquired deaf-mutism and 
many cases of sporadic congenital deaf- 
ness too, for many cases of deafness oc- 
curring just after birth and many more 
in which the deafness exists at birth are 
due to syphilis, contracted by one or 
other parent and passed on to the child. 
When this disease enters a family, and it 
enters many families, it spreads death 
and deafness widely, unless it be promptly 
and persistently treated ; and amongst the 
poor it is hardly ever treated. It is taboo 
to speak about it. And if you cannot tell 
a parent why her children die, or why 
they become deaf, how can you expect 
her to stop having children or to subject 
herself to treatment for the disease? 


MAN’S MASTERY OF DISEASE 


I need not here discuss in detail the 
infectious diseases causing deafness. I 
have done this elsewhere.’ It were bet- 
ter here to look at infectious diseases in 
general and to see how far man is suc- 
ceeding in mastering them. During the 
last 50 years several of the most fright- 
ful scourges have disappeared from our 
midst—cholera, typhus fever, relapsing 
fever, and smallpox. In addition, sev- 
eral others have been robbed of their ter- 
rors, or are on the road to extinction. 
Enteric fever is passing, and when an 
epidemic occurs there is no rest given till 
the milk supply or the water supply has 
been tested and the cause removed. ‘Tu- 
berculosis has decreased by 30 or 40 per 
cent, and a responsible authority’ states 
that it will have disappeared in a genera- 
tion and a half. Diphtheria is much less 





* Lectures on the prevention of deafness. 
* Sir R. W. Philips. 
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deadly than it used to be, thanks to serum 
treatment. It is no argument to say that 
these diseases did not cause so much ac- 
quired deafness as the three I have 
named—measles, scarlet fever, and men- 
ingitis. ‘That is an accident of the situ- 
ation. The diseases which cause acquired 
deafness remain with us unchecked be- 
cause we do not know so much of their 
cause and means of communication as 
we do of the others which are well under 
control. But I take it that the progress 
of the last 50 years will continue, and it 
is because I believe in this progress that 
I feel sure that within the next 50 years 
there will be few cases of acquired deaf- 
mutism. 


INFECTIOUS DISEASE CAUSES TWO-THIRDS 


OF DEAFNESS 

Syphilis occupies a_ special place 
amongst causes of deafness. Firstly, we 
do know its cause and we refuse to take 
the means to control it; and, secondly, 
it causes deafness right down from adult 
life, through childhood to babyhood, and 
into intra-uterine life. No other disease 
does that. The notification of this dis- 
ease when it appears in the children of 
a family would prevent the deafness to 
which many of the children fall victims, 
and it would prevénf maiiy Of the so- 
called congenital cases. In my scheme 
for the passing of deafness, I assume, 
therefore, the notification of congeitital 
syphilis and, if necessary, of syphilis in 
the parent too. ‘These infectious dis- 
eases, including syphilis, account for 
nearly two-thirds of all the deaf-mutism 
in Europe and America and for much of 
the hardness of hearing which comes on 
during childhood. 


“WRONG MARRYING’ AS A CAUSE 


What proportion of cases of deaf- 
mutism is due to wrong marrying is not 
so easy to estimate, but it is somewhere 
between a third and a fourth of the 
whole. (Fifteen per cent is certainly 
hereditary ; about another 15 per cent is 
provisionally included amongst the spo- 
radic cases. ) 

If you cross a tall and a dwarf pea, 
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all the children will be tall; there will be 
no dwarfs. But, now, if you unite the 
children, some of the grandchildren will 
show dwarfness. The grandchildren had 
dwarf relatives and some tall relatives 
carrying dwarfness (hybrids). But there 
are no half sizes amongst the grandchil- 
dren. They are all either tall or dwarf. 
And however long you breed from the 
talls, even if you introduce no more 
dwarfs, you will always have a propor- 
tion of dwarfs. All you need to do is to 
see that the talls fertilize each other 
freely. No doubt some of them will only 
breed talls, but all of them will not. You 
cannot tell a hybrid tall from a pure tall 
till you see the children. No doubt, by 
always mating only talls, and as seldom 
as possible hybrid talls, the proportion of 
dwarfs would gradually diminish, and 
might for practical. purposes disappear 
altogether. But really an occasional 
dwarf would crop up as long as you used 
a hybrid in the mating. 


MENDELISM APPLIED TO DEAFNESS 


Now, deafness is something like this: 
Substitute tall for hearing, and deaf for 
dwarf, and the parallel is complete. If 
you mate a hearing man with a heredi- 
tarily deaf woman, all the children may 
hear, but some of the grandchildren will 
be born deaf. All are either hearing or 
very deaf. There are no slightly deaf 
among them. Of the children who hear, 
and who in this respect are quite like the 
father, some will have deaf children, even 
though they make hearing marriages. 
The hearing children have now deaf rela- 
tives. Some of the former are hybrids. 
No doubt the deaf offspring would grad- 
ually diminish were the hybrid always to 
marry a pure hearing partner, and for 
practical purposes the deaf offspring 
might disappear altogether; but really an 
occasional deaf child would crop up, so 
long as a hybrid married at all. Such is 
Mendelism as applied to deafness. Tall- 
ness depends on a single “factor,” and 
hereditary deafness probably does not. 
That is why the proportions of deaf and 
hearing do not come out quite like the 
tall! and dwarf peas. 








THE KEY TO PREVENTION 

Here, then, is the key to the prevention 
of hereditary deafness. Did the heredi- 
tarily deaf never marry one another, he- 
reditary deafness would diminish. Did 
those with deaf-born relatives never 
marry either the hereditarily deaf or 
those with deaf-born relatives, hereditary 
deafness would further diminish; and 
were these rules observed for two or 
three generations, hereditary deafness 
would practically disappear. No doubt 
an occasional deaf-born child would crop 
up. He might be regarded either as a 
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sut with the 
educated public opinion, which in the 
meantime had grown up, it is hardly 
likely that he would become the beginning 
of a new family of deaf-mutes. 
Elsewhere* I have entered into detail 


curiosity or a warning. 


about the measures which should be 
taken for the prevention both of acquired 
and hereditary deafness. Here I have 
tried to show that the passing of deafness 
is not a utopian, but an eminently practi- 
cal, thing. 





* Lectures on the prevention of deafness. 


THE ALABAMA SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
BY J. H. MCFARLANE 


HE history of our schools for the 

deaf, like other forms of history, is 
essentially biographical. The useful lives 
of the present generation of the deaf, or, 
to the enlightened vision, the very stones 
of the school buildings in which these 
lives received their early training, speak 
eloquently of the heroes of faith who 
anticipated this better day for the chil- 














JOSEPH H. JOHNSON, LL. D., PRINCIPAL ALABAMA SCHOOL 


dren of silence. And how auspiciously 
the promise that was seen afar off by the 
pioneers of deaf-mute education is being 
fulfilled in the magnificent buildings and 
equipment afforded the modern school 
for the deaf in recognition of its rank 
with other schools! 

Attractively set in spacious grounds 
that seem to have been appointed by na- 
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ture for a campus, the seven buildings 
that comprise the Alabama School for 
the Deaf—alluded to by a competent 
critic as “the most beautiful school in 
Alabama”—are the chief ornament of 
the ideal school and college town of Tal- 
ladega. 

The present school year, a little be- 
yond the half-century turning point in 
the history of the Alabama School, real- 
ized the dream of its founder in the com- 
pletion of its ample group of buildings 
with what has been pronounced the last 
word in school architecture—Johnson 
Hall. This building, which is a model in 
the economic and artistic arrangement of 
its class-rooms, has evoked universally 
favorable comment from educators who 
have inspected it. 








THE JOHNSON MEMORIAL 


An inspiring service held in the new 
hall soon after its opening was marked 
by the unveiling of a portrait of Dr. Jo- 
seph H. Johnson, founder of the school, 
and of a tablet in memory of his wife, 
Mrs. Emily A. Johnson, both of which 
were presented to the school by the not 
ungrateful Alabama deaf, a large num- 
ber of whom were present. The occa- 
sion served also to lift for the moment 
the veil from the early history of the in- 
stitution in which the noble lives of its 
father and his helpmate found beautiful 
expression. Remarks of a reminiscent 
nature were made by Principal W. O. 
Conner, of the Georgia School for the 
Deaf, who was a familiar friend of the 
elder Dr. and Mrs. Johnson. 

The memorial address, which was de- 
livered by Osce Roberts, of Birmingham, 
one of the older graduates of the school, 
contained the following sympathetic 
touch, which adds luster to the mental 
portrait of the man whose name the Ala- 
bama deaf delight to honor: 


“Dr. Johnson once told me, when he was in 
one of his reminiscent moods, that he stayed 
many long and weary weeks at the State cap- 
ital, going daily to the legislative halls before 

e saw a ray of hope of succeeding. One day 
during the many weary weeks of waiting the 
attention of one of the legislators was at- 





FOUNDER ALABAMA 
SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


DR. JOSEPH H. JOHNSON, 


tracted to the youthful, earnest face of the 
young man who daily occupied a seat across 
the table from him at his boarding-house, and 
he inquired the nature of his mission in Mont- 
gomery. On being told, the legislator’s sym- 
pathy and interest were aroused and he imme- 
diately assured Dr. Johnson of his assistance, 
and-the bill authorizing the purchase of the 
property belonging to the Methodist Confer- 
ence and establishing a school for the deaf was 
passed.” 


The comments by the publisher of the 
Montgomery Advertiser on this most sig- 
nificant event in the annals of the school 
are noteworthy: 


“The memory of one of the most useful, 
one of the most valuable, citizens that Ala- 
bama ever had was justly honored when a 
portrait of Dr. Johnson, founder of the school 
for the deaf and the blind, was unveiled at the 
school at Talladega. Dr. Johnson did more 
than was required for greatness—that is, ‘to 
make two blades of grass grow where only 
one had grown before’; he took the deaf and 
the blind, who were an incumbrance, and made 
of them an asset for the State; he took those 
that were helpless and futile and made of them 
workers, helpers, and builders. If our people 
do not honor such a man, whom will they 
honor pe 
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SCHOOL UNDER THE PRESENT 
PRINCIPAL 


THE 


During the more than twenty years’ 
administration of the present principal, 
Dr. J. H. Johnson, worthy son and suc- 
cessor of the founder of the school, its 
growth has kept pace with the progress 
of the New South, materially and other- 
wise. Within this period the value of 
the property of the institution has been 
more than doubled, five new buildings 
having been erected and the acreage of 
the grounds increased. The fruitful 
labors of this administrator have culmi- 
nated in the commodious Johnson Hall, 
with its 20 class-rooms, providing enough 
space for years to come. 

In the number of pupils enrolled the 
school has meanwhile grown from 80 to 
170, necessitating an addition of three 
oral classes to the intellectual depart- 
ment, which now numbers 14. 


CHARACTER OF THE PRINCIPAL REFLECTED 
IN THE SCHOOL 


To obtain an intelligent idea of a 
school and its work one must have an 
acquaintance with its principal. An ex- 
ponent of Jeffersonian simplicity, the 
head executive of the Alabama School 
dispenses with the large amount of red 
tape usually considered necessary in the 
management of a State institution, and 
the machinery of his school works the 
better for it. Between himself and his in- 
structors, all of whom are well seasoned, 
there exists a tacit understanding that 
eliminates a superfluity of orders and 
makes for the highest efficiency. He does 
not allow his capacity for details to 
squelch the individuality of either the 
teacher or the pupil, and they respond to 
the confidence thus reposed in them with 
an enthusiasm not found in over-bossed 
schools. 


A PROGRESSIVE INTELLECTUAL 
DEPARTMENT 


That the Alabama School is abreast of 
the latest pedagogic thought in its meth- 
ods of instruction is apparent even to the 
casual visitor who inspects one of its pri- 
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mary classes, all of which are oral. The 
cheeriness of the class-rooms, with their 
up-to-date apparatus for stimulating the 
senses, the excellent discipline main- 
tained without the blight of fear, and, 
most conspicuous of all, the unusually 
happy freedom of these little pupils in 
their self-expression, indicate that the 
latest scientific methods of training the 
young idea are not confined to the Mon- 
tessori schools. 

The oral department of the school has 
been built up by experts in the art of 
speech instruction, and the teachers at 
present in charge of this department, all 
of whom employ Northampton methods, 
make it one of the most efficient in the 
country. 

It was recently reported by a disap- 
pointed visitor to an oral school that the 
higher the class therein the less marked 
was its progress. In the oral department 
of the Alabama School the opposite is 
true, for here the advanced oral class 
shows proportionate proficiency in both 
speech and lip-reading. The writer once 
entered the room of this class and spoke 
rather rapidly to the teacher, the pupils 
being at attention, so that they could not 
help seeing him. Noticing the intelligent 
look on their faces, the speaker chal- 
lenged them to tell him what he had said, 
and to his surprise he found that they 
had read the substance of his remark, 
and that with a little repetition they 
could render the whole sentence. This 
convinced him that lip-reading with this 
class was much more than guesswork; it 
was the first time that an oral class—and 
he had spoken before quite a number in 
different schools—had picked up at ran- 
dom so much of his conversation. 

Nor are the results obtained in the 
manual department to be overlooked— 
and it is results that constitute the final 
test of our instruction, whatever the 
method. Two of the teachers of this de- 
partment have a very effective way of 
teaching language. Their classes con- 
duct a “Little Folks’ Paper,” which is 
the pupils’ very own, being made up of 
class talks, stories, etc., just as they oc- 
cur in daily recitations. The printing of 
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SEED SELECTION : CLASS IN AGRICULTURE 


this paper by the pupils themselves lends 
more zest to and makes doubly impress- 
ive the lessons it contains. A backward 
pupil in one of these classes, whose lan- 
guage a year ago was so marred by “mut- 
isms’ as to be scarcely intelligible, has, 
through the persistent drill given him by 
his teacher, learned to express himself in 
fairly good English. 


AN INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT ADAPTED TO 
LOCAL CONDITIONS 


The industrial department, though it 
does not cover so extensive a field as that 
of some schools, affords the pupils a good 
training in those trades that offer the 
best opportunities in the South. 

A distinctive feature of this depart- 
ment is the “Farmers’ Club,” instructed 
by Prof. Weston Jenkins. The journals 
of this club, which are printed in the 
Messenger, the school paper, furnish the 
members a valuable record of their ex- 
periments, besides a good deal of much- 
needed language work. The ‘Farmers’ 
Club” not only engages in practical out- 
door farming, but also receives lessons 
In scientific agriculture in the school- 
room, taking up such subjects as seed 
selection, soil conditions, and grafting. 
Even its problems in arithmetic are given 
with a view to developing successful 





farmers. A season or two ago the club 
put in about half an acre of that king of 
southern agricultural staples, cotton, and 
received therefrom a yield that did them 
proud—the equivalent of a bale per acre. 

Right here mention should be made of 
a former pupil of the school, who lately 
won a prize of $65 and a medal in recog- 
nition of his raising 125 bushels of corn 
on an acre of land. 

The school is fortunate in having as 
its instructor in carpentry a master me- 
chanic who makes good his boast to be 
“able to build anything” from a shelf to 
a school building. Under his super- 
vision the new Johnson Hall was erected 
at a considerable saving. With such an 
instructor, it is no wonder that the school 
turns out expert carpenters. The car- 
penter shop is an ideal one for size and 
equipment, its machinery being the most 
expensive we have seen in any similar 
school. 

The art and manual training depart- 
ment covers a wide range of subjects, 
from map and mechanical drawing to 
ornamental woodwork. This branch of 
the curriculum has proved invaluable in 
developing the esthetic sense of the pu- 
pils, some of their work rivaling the dis- 
plays of the technical schools. Aside 
from basket-weaving and the making of 
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fancy paper and leather goods, the fea- 
ture of this industry that has attracted 
most attention is the cabinet-work of 
some of the boys. 


THE SOCIETIES AN INDISPENSABLE 
AUXILIARY 


Among the societies of the school that 
cultivate those qualities that go to make 
a full man may be mentioned the relig- 
ious organization, the meetings of which 
are conducted by the pupils under the 
appropriate name of Christian Endeavor. 
This society is divided into senior and 
junior departments, thus giving both 
younger and older pupils a chance to 
participate in the meetings. The ability 
of these deaf Endeavorers to conduct 
their own meetings was demonstrated at 
a recent union service held at the school 
with Christian Endeavorers from all 
parts of the State, one of the pupils pre- 
siding. The readiness with which the 
deaf took part in the program proved an 
eye-opener. The chapel exercises of the 
school, necessary as they are, could bet- 
ter be dispensed with than the meetings 
of the pupils’ religious society, at which, 


with the genuine interest of the teachers, 
a number of whom are always present, 
moral truths are brought home as they 
never can be from the pulpit. 

From recent data gathered by the 
writer, it was found that out of about 4o 
of the State schools for the deaf in the 
United States a little more than half of 
that number have some sort of religious 
society for the pupils. This matter pre- 
sents a vital question to every educator 
of the deaf, as it is a fact, the proof of 
which stares us in the face, that the in- 
tellectual side of a school waits upon and 
is stimulated by the purely religious ac- 
tivities. 


THE BEST TEST OF THE SCHOOL—ITS 
GRADUATES 


After all, it is the product of a school, 
its graduates, that must speak for it, and 
by them it is judged. The list of gradu- 
ates of this institution, including as it 
does successful workers in many varied 
lines, shows beyond dispute that the 
State of Alabama is well repaid for af- 
fording its deaf a good education at the 
Talladega School. 





TENTH CONFERENCE OF SUPERINTENDENTS AND PRINCIPALS. 


HE Tenth Conference of Superin- 

tendents and Principals of Ameri- 
can Schools for the Deaf was held at the 
Indiana State School for the Deaf, In- 
dianapolis, on June 27-July 2, with a 
large and representative gathering in at- 
tendance. 

Officers were elected as follows: Pres- 
ident, J. W. Jones, of Ohio; Vice-Presi- 
dent, W. O. Connor, Georgia ; Secretary, 
F. M. Driggs, Utah; Executive Commit- 
tee, J. W. Jones, Ohio; R. O. Johnson, 
Indiana; F. D. Clarke, Michigan; J. H. 
Johnson, Alabama; A. L. E. Crouter, 
Pennsylvania. 

A full account of the Conference by 
Supt. Frank M. Driggs, of Utah, will 
appear in the next number of THE 
Votta Review, together with several of 
the papers presented at the meeting in 


addition to those published this month. 
The full proceedings of the Conference 
will be published in the American An- 
nals of the Deaf. 





Educational laws passed by the Wisconsin 
legislature during the present year include the 
following provisions relating to the schools 
for the deaf: 


Chapter 48. Provides for a department to be 
maintained in connection with one of the State 
normal schools for the purpose of training 
oral teachers of the deaf. 

Chapter 350. Includes “persons with defect- 
ive speech or unable to talk” in the law re- 
lating to the education of deaf and _ blind 
persons. 





The Swarthmore School and Montessori 
Kindergarten for the Deaf has removed to 
Torresdale, Philadelphia, and bears the name 
of “Forrest Hall.” 
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LETTER TO THE DEAF 
BY HARRIET MARTINEAU 


[The Volta Review is indebted to Miss Sarah Fuller for calling to attention 
the following “Letter to the Deaf,” by Harriet Martineau, which was originally 
published in Tait’s Edinburgh Magazine, Edinburgh, Scotland, in 1834. To quote 
the words of Miss Fuller, ‘age has not lessened the value of its message to deaf 
persons”; so that we take great pleasure in reprinting the work in full in these 
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ness under which I have now for 
some years past suffered has become, 
from being an almost intolerable griev- 
ance, so much less of one to myself and 
my friends, than such a deprivation usu- 
ally is, that I have often of late longed 
to communicate with my fellow-suffer- 
ers, in the hope of benefiting, by my ex- 
perience, some to whom.the discipline is 
newer than to myself. 

I have for some time done what I 
could in private conversation, but it never 
occurred to me to print what I had to 
say till it was lately not only suggested 
to me, but urged upon me as a duty. I 
adopt this method as the only means of 
reaching you all, and I am writing with 
the freedom which I should use in a 
private letter to each of you. It does not 
matter what may be thought of anything 
I now say, or of my saying it in this man- 
ner, by those who do not belong to our 
fraternity. I write merely for those who 
are deeply concerned in the subject of my 
letter. The time may come when I shall 
tell the public some of our secrets for 
other purposes than these which are now 
before me. At present I address only 
you; and as there is no need for us to 
tell our secrets to one another, there 
may be little here to interest any but 
ourselves. 

I am afraid I have nothing to offer to 
those of you who have been deaf from 
early childhood. Your case is very dif- 
ferent from mine, as I have reason to 
know through my intimacy with a friend 
who became deaf at five years old. Be- 
fore I was so myself, I had so prodigious 
a respect for this lady (which she well 
deserves) that if she could have heard 
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the lightest whisper in which a timid girl 
ever spoke I should not have dared to 
address her. Circumstances directed her 
attention toward me, and she began a 
correspondence, by letter, which flattered 
me and gave me courage to converse with 
her when we met, and our acquaintance 
grew into an intimacy which enabled me 
at last to take a very bold step—to send 
her a sonnet in allusion to our common 
infirmity, my deafness then being new 
and the uppermost thing in my mind day 
and night. I was surprised and mortified 
at her not seeming to enter into what I 
had no doubt in the world would touch 
her very nearly; but I soon understood 
the reason. When we came to compare 
our experiences we were amused to find 
how differently we felt, and had always 
felt, about our privation. Neither of us, 
I believe, much envies the other, though 
neither of us pretends to strike the bal- 
ance of evil. She has suffered the most 
privation and I the most pain. 

Nothing can be more different than the 
two cases necessarily are. Nine-tenths 
of my miseries arose from false shame; 
and, instead of that false shame, the early 
deaf entertain themselves with a sort of 
pride of singularity, and usually contrive 
to make their account of this, as of other 
infirmities, by obtaining privileges and 
indulgences, for which they care much 
more than for advantages which they 
have never known and cannot appreciate. 
My friend and I have principles, major 
and minor, on which our methods of 
managing our infirmity are founded; but 
some of the minor principles, and all the 
methods, are as different as might be ex- 
pected from the diversity of the experi- 
ence which has given rise to them. Noth- 
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ing can be better for her than her own 
management, and, of course, I think the 
same of my own for myself, or I should 
change it. Before I dismiss this lady, I 
must mention that I am acquainted with 
several deaf ladies; so that none but her- 
self and our two families can know whom 
I have been referring to. 

I am afraid some of you may be rather 
surprised at the mention of plans, and 
methods, and management; for, alas! we 
are but too apt to shrink from regularly 
taking in hand our own case. We are 
left to our own weakness in this respect. 
We can have but little help, and we usu- 
ally have none, but much hindrance. I 
do not mean by this to find any fault 
with our neighbors. I have met with 
too much sympathy (as far as sympathy 
is possible), with too much care and 
generosity and tenderness, to have the 
least inclination to complain of anybody 
connected with me. I only mean that 
this very tenderness is hurtful to us, in 
so far as it encourages us to evade our 
enemy, instead of grappling with it, to 
forget our infirmity, from hour to hour, 
if we can, and to get over the present 
occasion somehow without thinking of 
the next. This would be considered a 
strange way of meeting any other kind 
of evil, and its consequences in our case 
are most deplorable. If we see that the 
partially deaf are often unscrupulous 
about truth, inquisitive, irritable, or 
morose, suspicious, low-spirited or ill- 
mannered it is owing to this. It is im- 
possible for us to deny that if principles 
are ever needed, if methods are ever of 
use as supports and guides, it must be in 
a case where each of us must stand alone 
in the midst of temptations and irrita- 
tions which beset. us every hour, and 
against which no defense of habit has 
been set up and no bond of companion- 
ship can strengthen us... What these 


temptations and irritations are we all 
know: the almost impossibility of not 
seeming to hear when we do not, the 
persuasion that people are taking advan- 
tage of us in what they say, and that 
they are discussing us or laughing at us; 
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that they do not care for us as long as 
they are merry; that the friend who 
takes the pains to talk to us might make 
us less conspicuous if he would, the ve- 
hement desire that we might be let alone, 
and the sense of neglect if too long let 
alone; all these absurd and wicked fan- 
cies, as they are seen to be when fairly 
set down, have beset us all in our time, 
have they not? For my own part, though 
I am never troubled with them now, I 
believe a thousand years would not 
weaken the impression. Surely that de- 
gree of suffering which lashes us into 
a temporary misanthropy when our 
neighbors are happiest, which makes us 
fly to our chambers and lock ourselves 
in to hide the burning tears which spring 
at the mirth of those we love the best, 
which seduces us into falsehood or 
thanklessness to God and man, is enough 
to justify and require the most careful 
fixing of principles and framing of 
methods. We might as well let our hearts 
and minds—our happiness—take their 
chance without discipline in all cases 
whatever as neglect our own discipline 
in this. 

The first thing to be done is to fix 
upon our principle. This is easy enough. 
To give the least possible pain to others 
is the right principle ; how to apply it re- 
quires more consideration. Let me just 
observe that we are more inexcusable in 
forsaking our principles here than in any 
other case, and than the generality of 
people are in the generality of cases. 
Principles are usually forsaken from be- 
ing forgotten, from the occasion for 
them not being perceived. We have no 
such excuse while beginning to act upon 
our principle. We cannot forget, we 
cannot fail to perceive the occasion for 
five minutes together that we spend in 
society. By the time that we become 
sufficiently at ease to be careless, habit 
may, if we choose, have grown up to 
support our principle and we may be 
safe. 

Our principle requires that we should 
boldly review our case and calmly deter- 
mine for ourselves what we will give up 
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and what struggle to retain. It is a mis- 
erable thing to get on without a plan 
from day to day, nervously watching 
whether our infirmity lessens or in- 
creases, or choosing to take for granted 
that we shall be rid of it, or hopelessly 
and indolently giving up everything but 
a few selfish gratifications, or weakly re- 
fusing to resign what we can no longer 
enjoy. We must ascertain the proba- 
bility for the future, if we can find phy- 
sicians humane enough to tell us the 
truth, and where it cannot be ascertained 
we must not delay making provision for 
the present. The greatest difficulty here 
arises from the mistaken kindness of 
friends. The physician had rather not 
say, as mine said to me, “I consider 
yours a bad case.” The parent entreats 
to be questioned about anything that 
passes; brothers and sisters wish that 
music should be kept up, and what is re- 
markable everybody has a vast deal of 
advice to give if the subject be fairly 
mentioned, though everybody helps by 
false tenderness to make the subject too 
sacred an one to be touched upon. We 
sufferers are the persons to put an end 
to all this delusion and mismanagement. 
Advice must go for nothing with us in a 
case where nobody is qualified to advise. 
We must cross-question our physician 
and hold him to it till he has told us all. 
We must destroy the sacredness of the 
subject by speaking of it ourselves not 
perpetually and sentimentally, but, when 
the occasion arises, boldly, cheerfully, 
and as a plain matter of fact. When 
everybody about us gets to treat it as a 
matter of fact our daily difficulties are 
almost gone, and when we have to do 
with strangers the simple, cheerful dec- 
laration, “I am very deaf,” removes al- 
most all trouble. Whether there was 
ever as much reluctance to acknowledge 
defective sight as there now is defective 
hearing, whether the mention’ of spec- 
tacles was ever as hateful as that of a 
trumpet is now, I do not know; but I was 
fully as much grieved as amused lately 
at what was said to me ina shop where 
I went to try a new kind of trumpet: 
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“T assure you, ma’am,” said the shop- 
keeper, “I dread to see a deaf person 
come into my shop. They all expect me 
to find them some little thing that they 
may put into their ears that will make 
them hear everything without anybody 
finding out what is the matter with 
them.” 

Well, what must be given up and what 
may be struggled for? 

The first thing which we are disposed 
to give up is the very last which we 
ought to relinquish—society. How many 
good reasons are we apt to see, are we 
not, why we should not dine out; why 
it is absurd to go into an evening party; 
why we ought to be allowed to remain 
quiet upstairs when visitors are below? 
This will not do. Social communication 
must be kept up through all its pains for 
the sake of our friends as well as for 
our own. It can never be for the inter- 
est of our friends that we should grow 
selfish or absorbed in what does not con- 
cern our day and generation, or nervous, 
dependent, and helpless in common af- 
fairs. The less able we become to pick 
up tidings of man and circumstance the 
more diligently we must go in search of 
the information. The more our sym- 
pathies are in danger of contraction the 
more must we put ourselves in the way 
of being interested by what is happening 
all about us. Society is the very last 
thing to be given up; but it must be 
sought (and I say it with a deep sym- 
pathy for those of you to whom the ef- 
fort is new) under a bondage of self- 
denial, which annihilates for a time al- 
most all the pleasure. Whatever may be 
our fate, whether we may be set down 
at the end of a half circle, where nobody 
comes to address us, or whether we may 
be placed beside a lady who cannot speak 
above her breath, or a gentleman who 
shouts till everybody turns to see what is 
the matter; whether one well-meaning 
person says across the room in our be- 
half, “Do tell that joke over again to 
,»” and all look to see how we laugh 
when they have done; or another kind 
person says, “How I wish you could hear 
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that song,” or “that harp in the next 


room,” or “those sweet nightingales,” if 
we happen to be out of doors; whether 
any or all these doings and sayings befall 
us, we must bravely go on taking our 
place in society. 

Taking our place, I say. What is our 
place? It is difficult to decide. Certainly 
not that of chief talker any more than 
that of chief listener. We must make 
up our minds for a time to hold the place 
that we may chance to be put into, to de- 
pend on the tact and kindness of those 
near us. This is not very pleasant; bu: 
if we cannot submit to it for a while we 
cannot boast much of our humility nor 
of our patience. We must submit to be 
usually insignificant and sometimes ridic- 
ulous. Do not be dismayed, dear com- 
panions. This necessity will not last 
long, and it is well worth while under- 
going it. Those who have strength of 
mind to seek society under this humilia- 
tion and to keep their tempers through it 
cannot remain insignificant there. They 
must rise to their proper place if they do 
but abstain from pressing beyond it. it 
is astonishing how everything brightens 
sooner or later. The nightingales and 
the harp will still be out of the question, 
but they will be given up almost without 
pain, because it is a settled matter to 
everybody present that they ARE out of 
the question. Friends will have discov- 
ered that jokes are not the things to be 
repeated, and that which is repeated will 
be taken as coming in due course, and 
will at length consist of all that has been 
really worth hearing of what has becn 
seid. Other people may laugh withoui 
causing a nervous distortion in your own 
countenance, and it is quite certain that 
if your temper has stood your trial you 
will never pass an evening without meet- 
ing with some attention which will touch, 
some frank kindness which will elevate 
your feelings and send you home wiser 
and happier than you came forth. 

This can only be, however, if you have 
stood your trial well, if you bring an 
open temper and an open countenance. 
It is a matter of wonder that we are ad- 
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dressed so much as we are; and if, in 
addition to the difficulty of making us 
hear, we offer tlfe disagreeableness of 
(not a constrained—that will be pitied— 
but) a frowning countenance, we may 
betake ourselves to the book of prints 
on the table, but may as well give up all 
hope of conversation. As a general rule, 
nothing can be worse than for people to 
think at all about their countenances; 
but in our case it is worth while for a 
time and to a certain extent. I was 
kindly told a few years ago that many 
people wished to converse with me, but 
that I leoked as if I had rather not be 
spoken to. Well I might; for I then dis- 
covered that in trying to check one bad 
habit I had fallen into another. I hada 
trick of sighing, to cover which I used to 
twist my fingers almost out of joint (and 
so do you, I dare say), and the pain of 
this process very naturally made me 
frown. My friend’s hint put me on my 
guard. Instead of twisting my fingers I 
recalled my vow of patience, and this 
made me smile, and the world has been 
a different place to me since. Some such 
little rule, as turning every sigh into a 
smile, will help you over a multitude of 
difficulties and save you at length the 
trouble of thinking about either smiling 
or sighing. 

It has always been my rule NEVER to 
ask what is going forward, and the con- 
sequence has well compensated all I had 
to go through from the reproaches of 
kind friends, who were very anxious that 
I should trouble them in that way. Our 
principle plainly forbids the practice, 
and nothing can therefore justify it. 
There is at first no temptation, for we 
had then rather miss the sayings of the 
wise men of Greece than obtain them by 
such means; but the practice -once be- 
gun there is no telling where it will stop. 
Have we not seen—it sickens me to think 
of it—restless, inquisitive, deaf people, 
who will have every insignificant thing 
repeated to them, to their own incessant 
disappointment and the suffering of 
everybody about them, whom they make 
by their appeals almost as ridiculous as 
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themselves. I never could tolerate the 
idea of any approach to the condition of 
one of these. I felt, besides, that it was 
impossible for me to judge of what 
might fairly be asked for and what had 
better be let pass. I therefore obstinately 
adhered to my rule, and I believe that no 
one whom I have met in any society 
(and I have seen a great deal) has been 
enabled to carry away more that is valu- 
able or to enjoy it more thoroughly than 
myself. I was sure that I might trust to 
the kindness of my neighbors if I was 
but careful not to vex and weary it, and 
my confidence has been fully justified. 
The duty extends to not looking as if 
you wanted to be amused. Your friends 
can have little satisfaction in your pres- 
ence if they believe that when you are 
not conversing you are no longer amused. 
“IT wonder every day,’ said a young 
friend to me when I was staying in a 
large, well-filled country house, “what 
you do with yourself during our long 
dinners when none of us talk with you, 
because we have talked so much more 
comfortably on the lawn all the morn- 
ing. I cannot think how you help going 
to sleep.” “I watch how you help the 
soup,” was my inconsiderate reply. I 
was not aware how inconsiderate till I 
saw how she blushed every day after on 
taking up the ladle. I mentioned the 
soup only as a specimen of my occupa- 
tions during dinner. There were also the 
sunset lights and shadows on the lawn to 
be watched, and the never-ceasing play 
of human countenances—our grand re- 


source when we have once gained ease 


enough to enjoy them at leisure. There 
were graceful and light-headed girls, 
and there was an originality of action in 
the whole family which amused me from 
morning till night. The very apparatus 
of the table and the various dexterities 
of the servants are matters worth ob- 
serving when we have nothing else to do. 
I have never yet found a dinner too 
long, whether or not my next neighbor 
might be disposed for a téte-a-téte— 
never I mean since the time when every 
social occupation was to me full of 
weariness and constraint. 





Another rule which I should recom- 
mend is always to wait to be addressed, 
except in our own houses, where the ex- 
ception must be made with our guests. 
Some, I know, adopt a contrary rule for 
this reason, that if we ask a question to 
which we can anticipate the answer the 
awkwardness of failure at the outset is 
prevented ; but my own feeling is against 
obliging any one to undertake the trouble 
of conversing with us. It is perfectly 
easy to show at the moment of being ad- 
dressed that we are socially disposed and 
grateful for being made companions, and 
I at least feel the pleasure to be greater 
for its having been offered me. 

I think it best for us to give up also 
all’ undertakings and occupations in 
which we cannot mark and check our 
own failures; teaching anything which 
requires ear, preaching, and lecturing, 
and music. I gave up music in opposi- 
tion to much entreaty, some reproach, 
and strong secret inclination, because I 
knew that my friends would rather put 
up with a wrong bass in my playing and 
false time in my singing than deprive me 
of a resource. Our principle clearly for- 
bids this kind of an indulgence, there- 
fore, however confident we may be of 
our musical ear, let us be quite sure 
that we shall never again be judges of 
our Own music or our own oratory, and 
avoid all wish of making others suffer 
needlessly by our privations. Listen to 
no persuasions, dear companions, if you 
are convinced that what I have said is 
right. No one cANn judge for you. Be 
thankful for the kind intentions of your 
friends; but propose to enjoy their pri- 
vate eloquence instead of offering your 
own in public, and please yourselves with 
their music as long as you can without 
attempting to rival it. 

These are matters in which we have a 
right to be obstinate if we are sure of the 
principle we go upon; for we are cer- 
tainly much better able to judge what 
will be for the happiness of our friends 
in their common circumstances than they 
can be of ours in our uncommon ones. 

How much less pain there is in calmly 
estimating the enjoyments from which 
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we must separate ourselves, of bravely 
saying for once and forever, “Let them 
go,” than in feeling them waste and 
dwindle, till their very shadows escape 
from our grasp! With the best manage- 
ment there is quite enough for some of 
us of this wasting and dwindling, when 
we find at the close of each season that 
we are finally parting with something, 
and at the beginning of each that we 
have lost something since the last. We 
miss first the song of the skylark, and 
then the distant nightingale, and then 
one bird after another, till the loud 
thrush itself seems to have vanished, and 
we go in the way of every twittering 
under the eaves, because we know that 
that will soon be silenced too. But I 
need not enlarge upon this to you. 

I only mean to point out the prudence 
of lessening this kind of pain to the ut- 
most by making a considerable effort at 
first, and then the most calculating pru- 
dence becomes a virtue when it is certain 
that as much must at best be gone 
through as will afflict our friends, and 
may possibly overpower ourselves, our 
temper and deportment, if not our prin- 
ciples and our affections. I do not know 
how sufficiently to enforce these sacri- 
fices being made with frankness and 
simplicity, and nothing so much needs 
enforcing. If our friends were but aware 
how cruel an injury is the false delicacy 
which is so common they would not en- 
courage our false shame as they do. If 
they have known anything of the bond- 
age of ordinary false shame they may 
imagine something of our suffering in 
circumstances of irremedial singularity. 
Instead of putting the singularity out of 
sight they should lead us to acknowledge 
it in words, prepare for it in habits, and 
act upon it in social intercourse. If they 
will not assist us here we must do it for 
ourselves. Our principle, again, requires 
this. Thus only can we save others from 
being uneasy in our presence and sad 
when they think of us. That we can 
thus alone make ourselves sought and 
beloved is an inferior consideration, 
though an important one to us, to whom 
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warmth and kindness are as peculiarly 
animating as sunshine to a caged bird. 
This frankness, simplicity, and cheerful- 
ness can only grow out of a perfect ac- 
quiescence in our circumstances. Sub- 
mission is not enough. Pride fails at 
the most critical moment. Nothing short 
of acquiescence will preserve the united 
consistency and cheerfulness of our ac- 
knowledgment of infirmity. Submission 
will bemoan it while making it. Pride 
will put on indifference while making it. 
But hearty acquiescence cannot fail to 
bring forth cheerfulness. The thrill of 
delight which arises during the ready 
agreement to profit by pain (emphatic- 
ally the joy with which no stranger in- 
termeddleth) must subside like all other 
emotions; but it does not depart with- 
out leaving the spirit lightened and 
cheered, and every visitation leaves it in 
a more genial state than the last. 

And now what may we struggle for? 
I dare say the words of the moralist lie 
as deep down in your hearts as in my 
own: “We must not repine, but we may 
lawfully struggle!’ I go further and 
say that we are bound to struggle. Our 
principle requires it. We must struggle 
for whatever may be had without en- 
croaching on the comforts of others. 
With this limitation we must hear all we 
can for as long as we can. Yet how few 
of us will use the helps we might have! 
How seldom is a deaf person to be seen 
with a trumpet. I should have been di- 
verted, if I had not been too much vexed, 
at the variety of excuses that I have 
heard on this head since I have been 
much in society. The trumpet makes the 
sound disagreeable, or it is of no use, or 
is not wanted in a noise, because we hear 
better in a noise; nor in a quiet, because 
we hear fairly well in quiet ; or we think 
our friends do not like it, or we ourselves 
do not care for it if it does not enable us 
to hear general conversation, or a hun- 
dred other reasons just as good. 

Now, dear friends, believe me these 
are but excuses. I have tried them all 
in turn and know them to be so. The 
sound soon becomes anything but dis- 
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agreeable, and the relief to the nerves 
arising from the use of such a help is 
indescribable. None but the totally deaf 
can fail to find some kind of trumpet 
that will be of use to them if they choose 
to look for it properly and give it a fair 
trial. That it is not wanted in a noise is 
usually true; but we are seldom in a 
noise, and quiet is our greatest enemy 
(next to darkness, when the play of the 
countenance is lost to us). To reject a 
téte-a-téte in comfort because the same 
means will not afford us the pleasure of 
a general conversation is not very wise, 
is it? As for the fancy that our friends 
do not like it is a mistake, and a seri- 
ous mistake. I can speak confidently of 
this. By means of galvanism (which I 
do not from my own experience recom- 
mend) I once nearly recovered my hear- 
ing for a few weeks. It was well worth 
while being in a sort of nervous fever 
during those weeks and more deaf than 
ever afterward for the enlightenment 
which I gained during the interval on 
various subjects, of which the one that 
concerns us now is the toil that our 
friends undergo on our account. This 
is the last topic on which I should speak 
to you, but for the prevalent unwilling- 
ness in our fraternity to use such helps 
as may ease the lungs of all around them 
as well as their own nerves. Of course, 
my friends could not suddenly accommo- 
date their speech to my improved hear- 
ing, and I was absolutely shocked when 
I found what efforts they had been mak- 
ing for my sake. I vowed that I would 
never again bestow an unkind thought 
on their natural mistakes or be restive 
under their inapplicable instructions, and 
as for carrying a trumpet I liked it no 
better than my brethren till then; but 
now if it would in any degree ease my 
friends that I should wear a fool’s cap 
and bells I would do it. 

Any of you who may have had this 
kind of experience are, I should think, 
using trumpets. I entreat those of you 
who have not been so made aware of 
your state to take my word for what you 
are obliging your friends to undergo. 
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You know that we can be no judges of 
the degree of effort necessary to make 
us hear. We might as well try to echo 
the skylark. I speak plainly; it may 
seem harshly; but I am sure you would 
thank me ere long if I could persuade 
you to encounter this one struggle to 
make the most of your remnant of one 
of God’s prime blessings. 

Another struggle must be to seize or 
make opportunities for preserving or 
rectifying our associations as far as they 
are connected with the sense which is 
imperfect. Hunger and thirst after all 
sounds that you can obtain without trou- 
ble to others and without disturbing your 
own temper, and do it the more strenu- 
ously and cheerfully the more reason you 
have to apprehend the increase of your 
infirmity. The natural desire to obtain 
as much pleasure as we can while we 
can would prompt us to this; but my ap- 
petite was much sharpened during the 
interval I spoke of as yours would be 
if you had such an interval. I was dis- 
mayed to find not only what absurd no- 
tions I had formed on some small points, 
but how materially some very important 
processes of association had been modi- 
fied by the failure of the sense of hear- 
ing. In consequence of the return and 
increase of the infirmity I have now no 
distinct notion of what these intellectual 
faults are; but the certainty then im- 
pressed that they exist has taught me 
more than one lesson. I carry about 
with me the consciousness of an intel- 
lectual perversion which I can never 
remedy in this world, and of which nei- 
ther I nor any one else can ascertain the 
extent nor even the nature. This does 
not affect me, because it would be as 
unreasonable to wish it otherwise as to 
pray for wings which should carry us up 
to the milky way; but it has stimulated 
me to devise every possible means of 
checking and delaying the perversion. 
We ought all to do so, losing no oppor- 
tunity of associating sounds with other 
objects of sense and of catching every 
breath of sound that passes us. We 
should note street cries; we should en- 
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tice children to talk to us; we should 
linger in the neighborhood of barrel or- 
gans and go out of our way to walk by a 
dashing stream. We cannot tell how 
much wisdom we may at last find our- 
selves to have gained by running out 
among the trees, when the quick coming 
and going of the sunshine tells us that 
the winds are abroad. Some day will 
show us from how much folly the chirp 
of an infant’s voice may have saved us. 
I go so far as to recommend, certainly 
not any place of worship for purposes 
of experiment, but the theater and the 
House of Commons, even when “the 
sough of words without the sense” is all 
that can be had. The human voice is 
music and carries sense even then, and 
every tone is worth treasuring, when 
tones are likely to become scarce or. to 
cease. You will understand that it is 
only to those who can rule their own 
spirits that I recommend such exercise 
as this last. If you cannot bear to enjoy 
less than the people about you and in a 
different manner ; or if you neglect what 
you came for, in mourning what you 
have lost, you are better at home. Noth- 
ing is worth the sacrifice of your repose 
of mind. 

What else may we struggle for? For 
far more in the way of knowledge than 
I can now even intimate. I am not going 
to make out, as some would have me, 
that we lose nothing after all; that what 
we lose in one way we gain in another, 
and so on, pursuing a line of argument 
equally insulting to our own understand- 
ings and to the wisdom and benignity of 
Him who framed that curious instru- 
ment, the ear, and strung the chords of 
its nerves and keeps up the perpetual 
harmonies of the atmosphere for its 
gratification. The ear was not made that 
men should be happier without it. To 
attempt to persuade you so would above 
all be folly. But in some sense there is 
a compensation to us if we choose to ac- 
cept it, and it is to improve this to the 
utmost that I would urge you and stimu- 
late myself. We HAVE some accom- 
plishments which we may gratefully ac- 
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knowledge, while the means by which 
we gain them must prevent our being 
proud of them. We are good physiog- 
nomists, good perceivers in every way, 
and have (if we are not idle) rather the 
advantage over others in the power of 
abstract reasoning. This union of two 
kinds of power, which in common cases 
are often cultivated at the expense of 
each other, puts a considerable amount 
of accurate knowledge within easier 
reach of us than of most other people. 
We must never forget what a vast quan- 
tity we must forego, but neither must we 
lose sight of whatever is peculiarly with- 
in our power. We have more time, too, 
than anybody else; more than the laziest 
lordling, who does nothing but let his 
ears be filled with nonsense from morn- 
ing till night. The very busiest of our 
fraternity has, I should think, time every 
day for as much thought as is good for 
him between the hours of rising and of 
rest. 

These advantages make it incumbent 
upon us to struggle for such compensa- 
tion as is placed before us. We must set 
ourselves to gather knowledge from 
whatever we see and touch and to digest 
it into wisdom during the extra time, 
which is our privilege. What the sage 
goes out in the field at eventide to seek 
we can have at table or in the thronged 
streets at noonday—opportunity for 
meditation, one of the chief means of 
wisdom. If to us the objects of sight 
are more vivid in their beauty and more 
distinct in their suggestions than to 
others; if to us there is granted more 
leisure and stronger inducements to 
study the movements of the mind within, 
from us may be expected a degree of 
certain kinds of attainment, in which it 
is as much of a sin as a misfortune for 
us to be deficient. 

Finally, we, like all who are placed in 
uncommon circumstances, are so situated 
that our mental and moral constitution 
can scarcely fail of being either very 
weak or very strong. If we are dull and 
slow of observation and indolent in 
thought there is little chance of our be- 

















ing much wiser than infants, whereas if 
we are acute and quick of observation 
{and for us there is no medium) and 
disposed for thought nothing is likely to 
prevent our going on to be wiser contin- 
ually. In like manner there is an awful 
alternative as to our morals. If we can- 
not stand our trial we must become sel- 
fish in principle, sour in temper, and dis- 
agreeable in manners. If we are strong 
enough for our discipline we cannot fail 
to come out of it with principles strength- 
ened, affections expanded, temper under 
control, and manners graced by the per- 
mament cheerfulness of a settled mind 
and a heart of ease. If you can make 
this last your lot you have little more to 
fear. If you have stood this proof you 
can probably stand any which comes in 
the shape of affliction. If you have 
brought vigor out of this conflict you are 
not likely to be unnerved. If in your 
enforced solitude you have cultivated 
instead of losing your sympathies you 
can scarcely afterward grow selfish. If 
as your enjoyments were failing you you 
have improved your serenity, your cheer- 
fulness, will probably be beyond the 
reach of circumstance. The principal 
check which must be put upon these 
happy anticipations is the fear that while 
the privations cannot be lessened the 
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pain of it may disappear too soon and 
too entirely. I now suffer little or no 
pain from my privation (except at mo- 
ments when comparisons are forced 
upon me before I am ready for them), 
and I cannot help dreading a self-decep- 
tion, to avoid which I would gladly en- 
dure over again all I have suffered. I 
had infinitely rather bear the perpetual 
sense of privation than become unaware 
of anything that is true, of my intellec- 
tual deficiencies, of my disqualifications 
for society, of my errors in matters of 
fact, and of the burdens which I neces- 
sarily impose on those who surround me. 
My dependence for being reminded of 
these things is not on those who incur 
trouble and sacrifice for my sake, but on 
the few occasional mortifications which 
I still meet with and which are always 
welcomed for the sake of their office. 
We can never get beyond the necessity 
of keeping in full view the worst and 
the best that can be made of our lot. 
The worst is either to sink under the 
trial or to be made callous by it. The 
best is to be as wise as is possible under 
a great disability and as happy as is pos- 
sible under a great privation. 
Believe me, with deep respect, 
Your affectionate sister, 
HarriET MARTINEAU. 





CHANGES IN THE SCHOOL ADMINISTRATIONS. 


R. FRANK ROWLAND 
WHEELER has been selected to 
succeed Dr. Job Williams as principal of 
the American School for the Deaf, Hart- 
ford, Conn. Mr. Wheeler is a graduate 
of Brown University and of the normal 
department of Gallaudet College, class of 
1900. He has served a year as super- 
visor in the Illinois School and five years 
as teacher at Minnesota. 
has been interested in private business. 
It is said that Mr. Wheeler is a firm 
believer in the value of industrial edu- 
cation for the deaf, and will endeavor 
to develop this department of the Hart- 


Since 1906 he~ 


ford School to a larger extent than in the 
past, particularly along agricultural lines. 





S. Tefft Walker, M. A., superintendent 
of the Missouri School for the Deaf, has 
been succeeded in office by J. Stuart 
Morrison, M. A., the former assistant 
superintendent. 





Prof. Wm. H. Weeks, of the Hartford 
School, has resigned his position after 63 
years of service in teaching the deaf—16 
at the New York Institution and 47 at 
Hartford. 
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“EPHPHATHA” 


From a painting by Thomas Davidson in possession of the Royal School for Deaf and Dumb 
Children, Margate, England 
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THE MIRACLE 


Dear Jesus, who walked once by Galilee’s shore, 
Who slept ’neath the Palestine sky, 

Who pitied and loved and healed o’er and o’er, 
O, why not again, dear Lord, why? 

Oh, why should the daughter of Jairus be healed, 
While my child is stricken and dumb? 

Oh, why to a few should thy love be revealed, 
While we with our anguish are numb? 


When disease laid its hands on my little one’s ears, 
Left us by her silence appalled, 

Oh, why did no miracle banish our fears? 
You came when those men of old called. 

Was the Syro-Phcenician’s more precious than mine? 
My cry seemed unheeded, unheard ; 

Why refuse us a sign of that great love of thine 
When it needs but a touch or a word? 


* * * * * * * 


A great joy is filling my heart all the day, 
My prayer of thanksgiving seems weak, 
For the miracle came as I once used to pray, 
And my baby, my daughter, can speak. 

It came not at once as He wrought long ago, 
As lightning illumines the sky, 

But patient persistence with love all aglow 
Has answered my old question, “Why ?” 


Yes, a miracle ’tis, though it took many years, 
And discouragement followed our way. 

He laid not His finger again on her ears, 
But He touched her sweet lips day by day. 

He spoke to her soul and He smiled in her eyes, 
And set Faith and Hope for her guides ; 

He helped us to answer our own wailing cries, 
And taught us that Love still abides. 


The Syro-Pheenician, poor woman, I know, 
Lived back in the darkness of old; 

She needed the lightning; her sun did not glow; 
We live in the light long foretold. 

And He gave us a share in the miracle wrought, 
Through knowledge that strengthens the weak; 


Our lips cannot voice all our prayers, since they taught 


Our son and our daughter to speak. 


(Mrs.) Jessie True Bascock. 
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GRAPHICAL STUDIES OF MARRIAGES OF THE DEAF 


BY ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 
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THE ENGLISH METHOD OF FITTING “ELECTRICAL AIDS” 
FOR THE DEAF 


BY ROBINETT SCRUBY 


Associate Member of the Institute of Electrical Engineers of England, Associate of the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers 


T IS first necessary to give a detailed 

description of an “Electrical Aid,”even 
for those who are familiar with such 
instruments, so that any terms referred 
to later on shall not be confused. It is 
composed of three parts: 

(1) A receiver, or ear-piece, which is 
placed to the ear; 

(2) A transmitter, or microphone, 
which is worn on the dress or placed on 
the table; and 

(3) A small dry battery, the source of 
electrical energy, which is carried in the 
pocket or placed with the transmitter on 
the table. 

These three parts are connected to- 
gether by means of an insulated flexible 
conductor resembling a thin cord. The 
sound waves strike the diaphragm of the 
transmitter, or microphone, which makes 
the current pulsate to correspond with 
those sound waves, and the pulsating 
current in turn makes the diaphragm of 
the receiver vibrate. 

The receiver varies in diameter, but is 
generally about the size of a watch and 
is somewhat similar in construction to 
the small telephone watch-receiver The 
transmitter varies in diameter, but is ap- 

roximately the same size as the receiver. 

he receiver, transmitter, and battery can 
be built up into any form that the user 
desires, but it must be composed of these 
three parts, connected together, at least, 
by a flexible conductor. 

The receiver may be held to the ear 
by means of an inconspicuous head band 
passed underneath the hair, or else for 
occasional use by the hand or by a light 
telescopic handle. A gentleman may 
wear the transmitter attached to the bat- 
tery in the top waistcoat pocket, passing 
the receiver cord round the back of the 
neck under the coat, the receiver being 





put in the other top waistcoat pocket 
when it is not being held to the ear. A 
lady may wear the transmitter under her 
blouse, carrying the battery in a bag at- 
tached to her waist-belt. 


VARYING THE INSTRUMENT FOR THE 
CLASS OF DEAFNESS 


Having described the instrument which 
the user wears, it is now necessary to 
explain how various cases of deafness 
are fitted with suitable instruments built 
up of the three parts before mentioned. 
It is found that the various cases require 
different transmitters, or microphones, 
according to whether they are suffering 
from middle-ear or nerve deafness. If 
an individual hears better in a noise, ther 
a transmitter which in itself makes a 
noise will be used; other cases require 
different receivers to suit the loss in high 
or low tones; for instance, in cases of 
nerve deafness, to compensate for the 
loss of high tones, and in cases of mid- 
dle-ear deafness to compensate for the 
loss of low tones. This is compensated 
for by altering the diameter of the re- 
ceiver diaphragms, and it may be men- 
tioned here that in some cases the marked 
difference in hearing and in not hearing 
at all that is made by a very small alter- 
ation in the diameter is astounding. 

When the correct transmitter and re- 
ceiver have been fitted, the next step is 
to obtain the right strength of instru- 
ment, and this is done by moving the 
receiver diaphragm nearer to or farther 
from the pole pieces of the electro-mag- 
net of the receiver. 


THE TEST SET 


In order to facilitate the testing of 
patients, a test set has been devised. This 
is fitted with a number of different stan- 
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DIAGRAM OF TEST SET 
6 Transmitters, A to F. 6 Receivers, U to Z 
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dardized microphones, or transmitters, 
varying in construction, and a number 
of different standardized receivers vary- 
ing in diameter and thickness of dia- 
phragm. These receivers have a very 
accurate measuring arrangement, so that, 
after having adjusted the distance of the 
diaphragm from the electro-magnet pole 
pieces, that distance may be read to one- 
thousandth of an inch. A standard bat- 
tery is used on the test instrument. It 
is so arranged that any receiver can be 
plugged into circuit with any transmitter, 
and for testing this is done until the 
particular combination of receiver and 
transmitter is found with which the voice 
is most articulate. ‘The diagram shows 


a test set with six transmitters and six 
receivers. 


THE TEST PROCEDURE 


The procedure for the testing of a 
patient is as follows: First the receiver 
which is most suitable is found, a test 
sheet being used to make notes for fu- 
ture reference. This test sheet is only 
used when one is familiar with the use 
of a test instrument; it only has spaces 
for a small number of receivers and 
transmitters, and with practice one is 
able to eliminate a number of instru- 
ments, judging from the previous diag- 
nosis. Then the most suitable transmit- 
ter is found, and finally the power of the 
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instrument is decided by carefully regu- 
lating the distance between the poles of 
the electro-magnet and the diaphragm of 
the receiver. 

If the most suitable receiver is W, and 
transmitter B, and the power of the in- 
strument required has the diaphragm 
eleven-thousandths of an inch from the 
poles of the magnet, the prescription is 
written thus: 


ON, RE RR Be: Sirs 
Please make— 
ND eGo ec Sic Soak Obs bee teawe ds 


ee 


Receiver: W .011” for right ear. 
Transmitter: B. 

Case to be used: Portable. 

Cords: 7” extension cord for battery. 
Battery: 2 large, 1 small. 

Head band: With joint for folding up. 
Remarks :— 


ee 
| 
ore eee ewe eee ewe ewe eee eee eee eeeeeeeeee 


ee ee 


Signature of Aural Surgeon. 


After practice one can test for “Elec- 
trical Aids” as quickly as the ophthalmic 
surgeon does for glasses. 
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INSTRUMENT FITTED FOR THE MORE 
DEFECTIVE EAR 


In a great many cases one ear is worse 
than the other, and in most cases it is 
advisable to fit the “Electrical Aid” to 
the worse ear; this allows free use of the 
better ear and takes the strain off it, 
consequently resting it; at the same time 
it exercises the worse ear and stimulates 
an organ in danger of atrophy from 
want of hearing. 

Generally speaking, the very deaf can 
be fitted better than the slightly deaf; 
hence the best result is often obtained 
by using the “Aid” for the worse ear. An 
aural surgeon sometimes has one ear of 
a patient fitted with an instrument while 
he is treating the other ear, so that the 
ear under treatment is not used as much 
as it otherwise would be. 

Hearing would never be prejudicially 
affected by an “Electrical Aid” if prop- 
erly fitted, and it has been known to ar- 
rest some forms of progressive deafness. 
A marked improvement is very often ex- 
perienced in the natural hearing by the 
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use of the instrument on the worse ear 
as the result of the rest to the over- 
worked organ and the stimulating of the 
disused one. Some people get ear fatigue 
quickly when using an “Electrical Aid” 
for the first time ; these cases require care 
when testing, but well repay the trouble 
taken over the test, as they generally 
prove to be the most benefited cases 
after the instrument has been in use for 
about three months. 

The different wave forms given by 
these instruments are very noticeable. 
The oscillograph shows that the instru- 
ments mostly used for the very deaf are 
those which give a wave form most un- 
like the telephone of commerce or human 
speech. The oscillograph is a very deli- 
cate instrument used to take photographs 
of the wave form in an electric circuit 
and most useful in studying instruments 
for the deaf. 

I am particularly indebted to Dr. Mac- 
leod Yearsley for his help and for afford- 
ing me the opportunity of seeing a num- 
ber of special cases of deafness whenever 
testing new instruments. 


GRADING, EXAMINATIONS, AND PROMOTIONS* 


BY F. W. BOOTH 
Superintendent, School for the Deaf, Omaha, Nebraska; Contributing Editor “The Volta Review” 


HE problem of grading is not one 

to be solved by fast and set rules. 

It is a problem rather of administration 
and personal judgment; hence a school 
will be well graded, or it will be poorly 
graded, according as the administration 
is wise and expert in the matter in the 
one case or unwise and unskilled in the 
other. The problem, moreover, is one of 
conditions, and conditions vary in the 
various schools; thus they require the 
more the exercise of individual and 
trained judgment, with the result, a dif- 
ferent solution for each set of conditions. 
We hear much in these days of scien- 





* Read at the Tenth Conference of Superin- 
tendents and Principals of American Schools 
for the Deaf, Indianapolis, Ind., June 27-July 2, 


1913. 





tific management and of the conservation 
of time and forces. Scientific manage- 
ment applied to our educational work 
will concern itself primarily with the 
question of grading, with the view to 
securing the largest possible economy in 
the time employed and the forces ex- 
pended in the work of teaching and of 
learning. I mean to say this, that good 
grading naturally and inevitably lends 
itself to economy, while poor grading 
makes for waste. 


SCHOOL GRADING 


It will be recognized that the problem 
of grading, where it means the classifica- 
tion of pupils, is a different one as exist- 
ing in a large school from what it is in 
a small school. In a large school the 
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semi-mutes may be selected out and quite 
completely segregated in class arrange- 
ment, and the same may be said of the 
pupils of the extremely backward type. 
These selections and segregations, mak- 
ing for large advantage to the two classes 
involved in the specially adapted in- 
struction provided them, make likewise 
for even greater advantage to the re- 
maining group of the congenitally or 
quasi-congenitally deaf, whose treatment 
may thus be made a specially studied one 
and adapted to their special needs. Small 
schools permit no such system of classi- 
fication or grading, and the problem in 
them becomes more or less one of arbi- 
trary placing, of temporizing adjustment ; 
in short, of making the best of a situation 
requiring for reasons of money economy 
the placing of pupils requiring different 
treatment in one and the same class. It 
would be an ideal arrangement—and this 
has been suggested to me recently by an 
experienced teacher and superintendent— 
if two or more States could combine 
their schools in a way to secure a segre- 
gation of the three classes, one class be- 
ing the semi-mutes, a second the better, 
with the average grades of congenitals 
and quasi-congenitals, and the third the 
backwards, each class having its own 
special school with its own specially 
adapted methods of instruction. This, in 
effect, would be an application of the 
Danish system of A, B, and C schools, 
which in Europe is regarded as an ideal 
system of State provision and adminis- 
tration. It is a combined system, but a 
combined system built upon scientific and 
therefore economic and efficient lines. 
A State like Pennsylvania or New York, 
each with its several schools, could well 
adopt this scientific State-combined sys- 
tem, and likewise almost any State school 
could adopt it in part, segregating at 
least its manually taught, mostly back- 
ward pupils in a department by them- 
selves, leaving its oral pupils segregated 
in similar manner. I am an oralist, but 
an oralist with no prejudice against the 
principle of the combined system where 
the system is applied to give really dis- 
tinctive treatment to distinctive classes 
of pupils ; where, in short, each and every 
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pupil shall have intensive instruction 
through the one method fitted to give to 
him the best education of which he may 
be capable. 


CLASS GRADING 


But our subject of grading in any fur- 
ther discussion of it should properly be 
narrowed down to one of the placing of 
individual pupils in classes in a school, 
regardless of the grade or kind of school. 
There is always a best place, which im- 
plies a next best place, and so on, for 
each pupil in a school, and that best place 
is where he will be able to acquit himself 
best and get the most profit for himself 
in a given time. Usually this best place 
will be in the class with pupils of the 
same caliber and the same general aver- 
age of attainments. In perhaps seven 
cases out of ten this placing is easily, in- 
deed almost automatically, accomplished, 
but in the remaining few cases the prob- 
lem involves difficulties and therefore re- 
quires careful and studied treatment for 


-its best solution, to the end that justice 


shall be done to each pupil affected. We 
have all known pupils who have lost a 
year of their school time by being kept 
in a class too low for them, or, perhaps, 
by being put in a grade too high for them. 


EXAMINATIONS NOT A BASIS FOR GRADING 


But why may not the examinations 
and markings determine all questions, or, 
at any rate, the doubtful questions, of the 
proper grading of pupils? My answer is 
because examinations and markings are 
inanimate things and artificial in the ex- 
treme, and they cannot take the place of 
human judgment of teachers and super- 
intendents. I have no objection to ex- 
aminations per se; they have their use as 
giving certain gymnastic exercise to the 
mind, and I love to see my pupils make 
this periodic marathon race for the prize 
of a high mark. But gymnasium feats 
and track records are valueless for pur- 
poses of grading men and women for the 
doing of real work in life, and equally 
valueless are school-room feats and rec- 
ords, produced under stress, for deter- 
mining fitness for promotion or demo- 
tion; but for other certain values that 
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they may have, let us have the examina- 
tions. Aside from the periodic teacher- 
given examinations or quizzes, there 
should take place in every school an an- 
nual, or more frequent, examination, 
given by the superintendent. This that 
the head of the school may come to a 
close view of the work being done in his 
school, both by teachers and pupils. But 
even more than this, in order that he may 
the more surely direct the teaching and 
shape it and unify it to the attainment 
of his aims and ideals. A school is stand- 
ardized in the nature of the case by and 
to the ideals of the superintendent. And 
by no surer or easier method can these 
ideals become known to a teacher and to 
an entire corps of teachers than as read 
in the character and compass of the ex- 
aminations periodically given his school 
by the superintendent, and, when thus 
made known, lines of teaching will veer 
inevitably toward these ideals to their 
tangible and more or less complete reali- 
zation in the general work of the school. 

Generally speaking, examinations will 
encourage good teaching and discourage 
poor teaching, for they discover or un- 
cover both equally. They tend, more- 
over, to publicity or semi-publicity, and 
good work, whenever shown, becomes a 
pattern in the methods employed gener- 
ally throughout the school. 


TWO KINDS OF SCHOOLS 


From the beginning of education there 
have been two kinds of schools—those 
that treat the work of education as a 
pouring-in process and those treating it 
as a drawing-out process; the former 
look upon the learning mind as a store- 
house, the latter rather and chiefly as a 
workshop. Our schools for the deaf gen- 
erally train upon the workshop theory, 
refusing to lumber up the mind of the 
pupil merely with memorized facts and 
useless verbiage, but rather to give to it 
elements of power and facility in the use 
of knowledge acquired. Proper exam- 
inations will aim to test, not mind con- 
tent or remembered facts and forms, but 
mind capacity, capacity to contain to be 
sure, but capacity to do to a far greater 
extent. Such examination will test abil- 
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ity to do or use the new, rather than to 
do over again or remember the old, and 
by such examinations the entire system 
of training in a school may be shaped to 
secure in the pupil ability and readiness 
to meet not only the examination tests, 
but to meet also the same or similar tests 
in the business and social experiences 
that will be his throughout his life. 
School tests should be, so far as it is 
possible to make them, world or life tests 
in kind and, so far as art can make them, 
in spirit. A superintendent having this 
view will examine, therefore, at every 
stage in school and out of school for 
evidence of good work in teaching and 
in learning in fitting for life, this rather 
than in fitting for promotion through 
marks to a higher grade or a higher 
school. And what the superintendent ex- 
amines or tests for he will get in the 
work of his teachers in teaching and his 
pupils in learning; for pupils, I have ob- 
served, are even quicker in catching the 
spirit of true learning than teachers in 
catching the spirit of true teaching. 


PROMOTIONS 


But what shall be the rule of proce- 
dure for promotions? Fitness of the 
pupil for more rapid advancement in a 
higher grade. That is the only rule that 
can safely govern. This fitness may, or 
may not, be reflected in the marks ob- 
tained in the last examination, so to an 
extent they may be used, and in most 
cases for convenience are used. But the 
determining element will be the combined 
judgment of the teacher and the super- 
intendent. That judgment will be based 
upon the observed facts of the amount 
and rate of progress the pupil has in a 
recent period of time shown himself 
capable of. It will be as it were a judg- 
ment of the pupil’s present speed and 
momentum. He may not be, according 
to marks, the best in his class, yet he may 
have proven himself best capable of fur- 
ther progress in carrying the work of a 
higher grade. Semi-mutes, for obvious 
reasons, most frequently require this kind 
of promotion, but any child is liable at 
one time or another to reach a stage of 
advancement where immediate promo- 
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tion is desirable in order to his best good. 
Such is sometimes the case even with a 
dull or slow pupil. The experiment is 
one well worth trying, that of advancing 
a pupil to all appearances habited to fail- 
ure and hopelessly anchored in his grade, 
to a grade above, where new subjects, 
new conditions, and a new teacher may 
combine to give new hope and stimulate 
to larger effort, bringing advancement 
undreamed of and otherwise impossible. 
So much depends upon environment, and 
a class environment of approval and en- 
couragement, with new and more inter- 
esting, or more obviously practical, sub- 
jects of study sometimes accomplishes 
wonders in the case of a pupil whose 
school history has been one of successive 
failures, with the experience of being re- 
peatedly passed and left behind by his 
brighter mates. 

To summarize, I would say that grad- 
ing or classification should contemplate 
the segregation of pupils, according to 
their native ability, as relative to the 
methods of the school, the oral and man- 
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ual pupils having provision for separate 
and distinctive instruction, with the oral 
pupils, where it is possible, subdivided to 
give separate and distinctive. instruction 
to semi-mutes. With classification thus 
on the basis of methods specially adapted 
and applied, the grading of classes and 
individuals becomes a minor problem and 
one for individual study and solution by 
the head of each school. Examinations 
to reveal most should, in exercises given, 
aim to show especially capacity to deal 
with that which is new, or with the old in 
new relations, and to test understanding 
and the power of original thinking and 
of original language expression. Finally, 
promotions will be made with the view 
to the most rapid advancement of the in- 
dividual pupil, fitness for promotion in 
any case being a matter of judgment of 
the teacher, itself based upon the ob- 
served present spirit of the pupils and the 
demonstrated possibility of future rapid 
advancement in pursuing the work of the 
higher grade. 


SCHOOL HOURS: ACADEMICAL AND INDUSTRIAL“ 


BY A. CLARENCE MANNING 
Principal, Advanced Department, Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia 


HIS subject involves a considera- 

tion of literary training and indus- 
trial training, their relative importance, 
the best division of time between the 
two, and their proper codrdination. 

In discussing the question we should 
keep in mind the real end or aim of edu- 
cation, which, in words once used by a 
prominent member of this conference, is 
to “help our boys and girls to become 
men and women in touch with the civili- 
zation of their time, whose hearts are 
filled with sympathies so broad that they 
may move in their various communities, 
shedding influences of helpfulness and 





_ * Read at the Tenth Conference of Super- 
intendents and Principals of American Schools 
for the Deaf, Indianapolis, Ind., June 27-July 2, 
1913. 


inspiration to all with whom they come 
in contact.” Rather a top-heavy goal for 
deaf-mutes this may seem at first glance, 
but we hear this theme of personal serv- 
ice preached on every side from pulpit 
and from platform, and we welcome it 
as an antidote for the commercialism 
that is poisoning our age. Then, too, is 
it not peculiarly appropriate that we as 
teachers of the deaf make it the central 
thought in the education of our pupils? 

Until recent times education was at- 
tempted largely through academic or 
classical schools. At one stage in the 
process of advancement this course ren- 
dered to humanity invaluable benefit. 
But let us hope that men will never again, 
because of a fancied superiority due to 
classical training, feel that they have 
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reaped the greatest good, and seclude 
themselves from the world or hold them- 
selves apart from the vast struggling 
masses. The only heaven on earth, and 
we age taught that if we do not find 
heaven there we may not hope to find it 
hereafter, is in learning to live under- 
standingly, happily among our fellows, 
learning to do as we would be done by. 
This great lesson cannot be gotten wholly 
from books. This is especially true of 
the large majority of our pupils, who, as 
the Lord once appointed, are going to 
“eat bread in the sweat of the face.” So 
in spite of the claim of the few devotees 
of ‘tradition, who still cling to the theory 
that the classical element in education is 
all-sufficient in meeting the needs of men 
and women, the policy of learning to do 
by doing is immeasurably preferable. A 
few of the more reckless of the indus- 
trial enthusiasts may even claim that by 
training a man’s hands you prepare him 
to solve his greatest problems. But with 
the exception of a few superior seers of 
the past—William Penn, for example— 
who decreed that every child after reach- 
ing the age of twelve, “should be brought 
up to some trade or useful occupation,” 
it remained for schools for the deaf in 
America to strike a happy medium. and 
prove that the best education, the only 
one that will enable the average man to 
solve shis present-day and future prob- 
lenas,:is a harmonious combination of the 
acailemic and the industrial. And vir- 
tually ail educators have accepted this 
policy, in which Dr. Thomas Hopkins 
‘Gallaudet and his followers were the 
pioneers. 


RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF THE ACADEMIC 
AND INDUSTRIAL 


Consideration of an equable division 
of time between academical training and 
industrial training necessitates a study of 
the ‘relative importance of each, about 
which all do not agree. By observing 
the allotment of time the different insti- 
tutions give them, we may draw conclu- 
sions as to what is generally accepted as 
the best solution of this problem. 
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A few schools divide the time about 
equally between the two departments, at 
least in the case of the most advanced 
pupils. This is so, I believe, in the New 
York, the Michigan, and the Illinois in- 
stitutions. Most schools, however, de- 
vote to academic work daily 4% or 5 
hours in the morning, supplemented by 
1 or 2 hours of evening study, and to in- 
dustrial training 24% or 3 hours in the 
afternoon and about the same time on 
Saturday morning. About half as much 
time is accorded to industrial as to liter- 
ary training, if we count the time put 
on evening study. This arrangement is 
made perhaps because the academic work 
is more difficult and less interesting, and 
in consequence requires longer hours in 
its accomplishment than a corresponding 
amount of development in_ industrial 
training. But we conclude that this ar- 
rangement is largely due to the fact that 
a very great preponderance of impor- 
tance is attached to the academic work. 
This was certainly the case three or four 
decades ago, judging by a set of resolu- 
tions that were passed at a meeting of 
this conference, held in 1876, deciding 
that “in the education of the deaf and 
dumb the place of prominence and honor 
should be accorded to the intellectual and 
moral training of the pupils,” and “that 
deaf and dumb pupils require for their 
proper intellectual development while in 
school 5 hours of daily instruction for at 
least five days of the week during nine 
months of the year, under the direction 
of well-educated, vigorous instructors.” 


INDUSTRIAL TRAINING RECEIVING ITS ‘DUE 


RECOGNITION ’ 


I would suggest that 5 hours and 2% 
or 3 hours in the academic and the in- 
dustrial departments respectively provide 
a proper division of time until the last 
two or three years in the school. When 
this point is reached, the time should be 
equally divided between the two depart- 
ments. ‘With the tendency of the age 
toward the intensely practical, the indus- 
trial training is demanding more atten- 
tion and is gradually receiving greater 
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recognition. That the schools are meet- 
ing this reasonable requirement is most 
fortunate. I would not give to industrial 
training “the place of prominence and 
honor,” but we can no longer consider it 
as merely the training of the hands. 
Those who watch carefully the process 
of development in boys and girls as they 
“find themselves” in learning their trades, 
as they so often do, will agree that note- 
worthy intellectual and moral awakening 
and training are not infrequent in the in- 
dustrial department. Has it not been the 
case that those engaged in academic work 
have assumed that they had a monopoly 
on the intellectual part of education? Is 
it not even true that in some of our 
schools the academic department is called 
the intellectual department, while the in- 
dustrial department is popularly dubbed, 
for convenience perhaps, “the shop’’? 
Does this not minimize the importance 
of manual labor and influence our pupils 
to regard their trades as beneath the dig- 
nity of intellectually trained young men 
and women? Should they not rather be 
encouraged to prize their industrial skill, 
which is certainly the result of the most 
practical mental development ; shall they 
not be taught to cherish it as, next to 
honest manhood and womanhood, their 
very best asset? Then let us at least sub- 
stitute the term industrial school-room 
for “shop.” A school-room it should be, 
for what better place can be found to 
learn about cotton and silk and flax and 
their products than in the sewing-class 
room? What an excellent opportunity 
the carpentry teacher has to teach the 
difference between a foot and a yard, 
provided he has the time! And let me 
add that I believe the place for exhibits 
and pictures of cotton and cotton prod- 
ucts, silk worms and their products, flax 
and its products, and woolen products 
Should be placed in the sewing-class 
rooms and in the tailoring department, 
with maps on which are indicated the lo- 
calities producing these commodities. 
Naturally the questions of distribution. 
the cost of transportation, the manufac- 
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ture and the final cost to the consumer 
would arise and become a matter of posi- 
tive concern to the pupils. 


TWO DEPARTMENTS ABSOLUTELY 
INTERDEPENDENT 


In working for the codrdination of the 
two departments, it must be remembered 
that they are as absolutely interdepend- 
ent as are the different departments of 
our national government. If both de- 
partments do not recognize this relation- 
ship and grant each the importance of 
the other, endeavoring to aid and codp- 
erate, they can never discharge the obli- 
gations they have assumed. The respon- 
sibilities are too serious and the destinies 
at stake are too significant to be intrusted 
to men and women who are small enough 
to let jealousy and discord prevent the 
necessary coordination and defeat the 
purpose at which we are aiming. 

There should be joint teachers’ meet- 
ings, where the problems of both depart- 
ments are introduced and studied. There 
should be frequent visits on the part of 
the academic teachers to the industrial 
classes, as an inspiration to the pupils 
and in order that these teachers may get 
the viewpoint of the industrial teachers. 
Nor should all the visiting be done by the 
literary teachers. The excuse of long 
hours given by industrial teachers for 
not visiting the children at their books 
will not justify them. No superintend- 
ent or principal will fail to see the wis- 
dom of having industrial teachers make 
such visits and provide opportunity for 
them. 


“THE PLACE OF PROMINENCE AND HONOR” 


Custom gives the best hours, those of 
the morning, to the literary department, 
presumably for the reason that this work 
should have “the place of prominence 
and honor.” My desire to continue this 
policy is not so much for the same rea- 
son, but because of the fact that the work 
is harder. It requires more force, for 
instance, to put flesh and blood upon the 
dry bones of the technicalities of English 
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grammar—and I consider these princi- 
ples essential—than it does to arouse the 
interest of a mason in making good mor- 
tar. So except in rare cases, such as 
that of the bakery, where the advanced 
boys must have a chance to get practice 
in all stages of the process of bread and 
cake baking, I would have the industrial 
teaching done in the afternoon. 

In certain schools the daily schedule is 
arranged somewhat after this fashion: 
The pupils are divided into two sections, 
one being in the literary department 4 
hours in the morning, while the other is 
in the industrial department. In the af- 
ternoon the two sections change places 
for the same length of time, the number 
of teaching hours per day required of 
each teacher being eight. 

This plan, on its inauguration about 40 
years ago, was “designed to promote the 
welfare of the institution and to dimin- 
ish expenditures.” At a meeting of this 
conference two years later—July, 1876— 
a resolution opposing this arrangement 
was introduced, much discussed, and 
passed by a vote of 27 to 5. Only one 
member spoke with any force in its de- 
fense. His argument was: “It is no 
hardship to require 8 hours of labor of a 
teacher, especially when for the second 4 
hours he has a class that is fresh and 
new. There are men in this conference 
who work 16 and sometimes 20 hours a 
day, year after year and month after 
month. Compared with the amount of 
labor that is performed by the clerks and 
accountants in our stores, by the mechan- 
ics throughout the land, and especially 
the farmers, 8 hours a day for 40 weeks 
in a year is a very small requirement in- 
deed.” 

Quite a number of members expressed 
opposite views in such sentences as these: 
“The experience of mankind has demon- 
strated clearly that about 5 hours is as 
long as a teacher can work in a school- 
room and produce the best results.” “A 
good teacher can do more real work in 5 
hours than an overworked one can do in 
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“T have tried 7 or 8 hours 
of teaching, but could not continue it 


8 or 9 hours.’ 


long.” “Even if a teacher is possessed 
of superior mental and physical power, 
it is not wise to press him to the full ex- 
tent of his power.” “As a matter of 
fact, the teacher’s labor does not end in 
the school-room. Five hours a day in 
the school-room really involves 8 or 10 
hours a day in the profession. Teachers 
have to devote considerable time to the 
examination of their pupils’ work, etc., 
and although the strain is in a different 
direction it involves a large amount of 
labor.” “In the interest of those who 
are doing the work of the profession 
which we represent, we ought not to 
make such arrangements as will crowd 
them up to the point of exhaustion or 
even near it.” “They acknowledge that 
in order to save themselves they must 
spend part of their time in school list- 
lessly and carelessly, and that they are 
very well aware that in so doing the pu- 
pils committed to their charge suffer.” 
“Nothing would induce us to ask for any 
change except for the pressure at the 
pocket-nerve.” “Now, the question arises, 
how far we, as conservators of the in- 
terests of the deaf-mutes of this country, 
should yield to the cry of economy.” 
“It is not in the interest of our pupils to 
require that of their teachers which may 
within a period of a few years break 
them down and thin our ranks.” 

The fact that other schools today for 
the same reason—economy, and for that 
alone—are considering the adoption of 
some such plan is to be regretted. The 
same arguments produced 40 years ago 
hold good now and with considerably 
greater force; for at that time the teach- 
ers were mostly men, while at this time’ 
the majority of teachers are women, who 
are much less able to endure the in- 
creased strain of an 8-hour school day, 
with the outside preparation of lessons, 
the correcting and marking of papers, in 
addition to the evening study-hour duty, 
that is expected of them. 
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OCCUPATIONAL PLAY 


All our best schools recognize the edu- 
cational value, both physical and mental, 
of occupational play, and provide it in 
the class-rooms for small children as a 
vital part of the day’s program. That 
the children also get much genuine pleas- 
ure from exercise of this nature is evi- 
denced by their keen delight in “making 
things.” If not carried to the point of 
fatigue, time thus occupied is wisely 
spent; for it establishes codrdination of 
muscles, develops the physical and men- 
tal health of the children, and prepares 
them for an easy introduction into a 
skillful use of tools when they are ready 
for the industrial classes. No definite 
age can be fixed as the time when pupils 
should enter the industrial department, 
but in all probability the consensus of 
opinion of the conference would be that 
12 years is the most desirable age to have 
them begin. In the case of some the step 
may well be taken at 10, while with oth- 
ers not so well developed it should be 
postponed until they are thirteen. 


“WHAT CAN THE DEAF DO BEST?” 


When the subject of industrial train- 
ing for deaf children is mentioned, the 
casual visitor immediately asks, “What 
can they do?’ A prompt “Anything” 
should be the reply. In answering the 
question, ““What can they do best?” or 
“What trades are most desirable for the 
deaf?” I would name the following in 
this order: Farming (dairying, garden- 
ing, and chicken raising), carpentry, 
shoemaking and repairing, printing, tail- 
oring, baking, painting and glazing, ma- 
sonry, chair-caning, weaving, barbering, 
and blacksmithing. The trades taught 
should depend upon the physical condi- 
tion of the pupils, their aptitude for cer- 
tain kinds of work, and the local de- 
mands. The natural inclinations or tal- 
ents of every pupil should be watched 
with instant care, for it is extremely im- 
portant that we get the pegs into the 
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proper holes. Just here arises the great 
danger of restlessness and trade-jump- 
ing, but a vigilant principal will seldom 
fail to have a boy in the right place by 
the time he is fourteen. A careful study 
of the industrial conditions of the locali- 
ties from which their children come will 
enable those in authority in each school 
to choose from the various occupations 
those most desirous for the future hap- 
piness and success of their pupils. 

In preparing girls to earn a living there 
is not the difficulty that we encounter in 
preparing boys. There are always de- 
mands for girls who are good at cook- 
ing, housekeeping, plain sewing, dress- 
making, embroidery, millinery, shampoo- 
ing, massage and manicuring, and candy 
making. 

ABLE TEACHERS ALWAYS 


Only able teachers, deaf and hearing, 
should be employed in each department. 
An industrial department can never do 
its share in the equipment of our pupils 
for life if the chief qualification of its 
teachers is mere skill as workmen. This 
is essential, but not sufficient. In addi- 
tion to workmanship, they must have 
teaching ability, the power to communi- 
cate their skill to others. In schools 
where industrial teachers of this kind 
are employed the best results are ob- 
tained. Justice to our pupils demands 
that the standard for industrial teachers 
be as high as that for literary teachers, 
and they should receive equal pay. 

The appointment of field officers to 
follow the graduates to their homes and 
lend an intelligent hand in securing em- 
ployment is most desirable. “A day 
dream,” it may be said. Not at all. It 
is a plain, practical, dividend-paying 
proposition, the wisdom of which has 
been proven. Having had somewhat of 
experience in this kind of work in the 
city of Philadelphia, I feel very strongly 
on the subject. We never fail to find 
desirable employment for our graduates. 
Men everywhere are ready to give deaf 
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people a chance, especially when they 
have had reliable deaf people in their 
employ. But it is not sufficient to find 
employment for our graduates. These 
field officers must keep in touch with 
them, being on the lookout for all oppor- 
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tunities to improve their condition, reag 


with counsel and encouragement. The 
are great possibilities along this line, an 
sooner or later the matter will receive j 
due consideration at the hands of the ag 


thorities of schools for the deaf. 





We note one peculiar condition this year and 
one that bodes good to the oral work. The 
peripatetic oral teacher, “with training,” is not 
near so numerous with her application as for- 
merly. These badly equipped and badly trained 
“itinerants” sprang up in the profession a few 
years ago, and as the demand and supply were 
unequal, many of them secured positions in 
our schools, much to the detriment of the 
school and to the method which they were 
supposed to be masters of. The general in- 
crease of salaries paid for oral instruction has 
lately attracted many well-educated young 
women, and they are “taking the training,” 
with the result that that phrase will soon cease 
to become a by-word and a joke in the pro- 
fession. There is a splendid field open for the 
advancement of oral work in this country; 


but the incompetent, the mediocre instry 


must stand aside for the highly educated an 


highly specialized pedagogue.— The F 
School Herald. 


At the Fifty-first Annual Convention of 


National Education Association at Salt 
City, Utah, July 5-12, Superintendent Dri 
of the Utah School for the Deaf, presente 
paper on “Causes of Deafness.” Motes 
tures on work for the deaf were also a fez 
of the program. 


The Volta Bureau made an exhibit sho ; 


progress in the education of the deaf 


speech-teaching in general, which attract 


considerable attention and received much & 
vorable comment from the educators in @ 


tendance. 








The Teachers’ 


Advertisements of the size indicated will be printed in this department of Tag ¥ 0 


Department 


REvIkw for teachers and schools using the Volta Bureau Teachers’ Agency at thet , 
$1.00 per insertion. No obligation to advertise on the part of such persons is é 


for the Volta Bureau Agency will be conducted, as previously, without charge, b t 
opportunity is offered to those who wish to avail themselves of an additional meaii 


presenting their applications to the profession. a 
Advertisements may be inserted over the real name of the applicant, or a key sigm 
may be used and replies will be handled by the Volta Bureau. 





WANTED-—A position as an Oral Teacher. Address: The 


Voita Bureau, Application P. 





WANTED—Position as Teacher by lady with two years’ ex- 
perience in schools for the deaf. Has completed oral train- 
ing course at “Monro School of Articulation.”” Address: 


The Volta Bureau, Application Q. 





Miller -Walle School of Lip-Rea 


FOR THE DEAF ADULT 


Eleventh Season 


Lip-Reading Taught to Adults 
Regular Course (30 lessons) 


Conversation Classes and Lectures held for 
Pupils. 


& 


Normal Training Course for Teac < 


Special Summer Normal Course 


In response to various demands from teachef 


deaf who wish to introduce this method in’ 


schools, but who are unable to leave during the 


a special course will be given again this sum! 1e 


For information address, 
Miss — E. BRUHN, ~ 


ley Square, 








